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AND WHAT ARE NATURALISTS MADE OF? 
by Dr. Norman Radforth, 


Are Naturalists mere collectors of objects, information and 
and records, or are they fundamentalists with a philosophical bent? 

You may have your own ideqs as to how this' should be answered. 

Frankly, what I am really concerned about - and presumably you are 
too- is the contribution that Naturalists could and perhaps should 
make In the development of Canada. 

Now, in attempting to clarify in your own mind ,! what 
Naturalists are made of” you will not wish to find yourself in the 
unhappy position o.f categorizing your friends. Naturalists 
occasionally write, and usually they love a discussion. . Apply a 
careful inspection technique to this area and you are bound to come 
up with an answer that will probably make better sense than anything 
I can portray. 

It usually becomes evident that the ultimate motif of the 
Naturalist is to face the question - What is Life all about? He may 
be badly confused with the process of' deriving and composing his 
answer, but this is another matter. Thus he marks himself a philosopher, 
but 1 he does not always know where to seek for the most enlightening 
experiences,’ so frequent are the mists in his own green valley. 

Enthusiastically ( and who’ can be more enthusiastic than a 
Naturalist) he sets about his task. The chances are that he will 
invade the Animal Kingdom first. Here he finds creatures with be¬ 
haviour patterns for which, to him, there is meaning. He himself 
is an animal and his intuition, experience and habits are at once his 
weapons for a direct offensive. 

In emphasizing invasion tactics I hope I am not conveying 
belligerency as a condemning trait of Naturalists. X have heard 
Naturalists swear at Passer domesticus. Naturalists in the mid- 
western States in 1887 apparently looked on with almost a tinge of 
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sadism, when a sparrow extermination programme in Illinois and 
Michigan sifted out of the bird' population about 6,000,000 sparrows 
at a cost ( in those days!) of about $117,400. The natives of 
Lancashire, many of them naturalists, said long ago that: 

’’The spink and the sparrow 
. Are the Devil’s bow and arrow 5 .' 

But Naturalists have a justified code and it conveys anything but 
belligerency. Usually they hold in higher regard the other 
animals, not themselves, often to the point of being awkward’. 

To know a great deal about a significant part of a vast 
problem is often a good thing if the circumstances are- appropriate* 
■There is ■-some question as to whether the circumstances are . _ _. 

appropriate for the would-be mature Naturalist for- his_challenging. 

objective will urge him on to realms other than the Animal Kingdom. 
When you tackle the Bible don't let your courage wane just because 
the first Chapter of Genesis either baffles you or keeps you so 
fascinated t h at you have no time for the r£st of the Great Book. 

Read on! If there is enlightenment to come, let it be based on 
the broad foundations whore everything is in context, and the parts 
can be beheld in wise perspective. In your green valley, Mr. 
Naturalist, Animal Kingdom is only one sign-post. 

The highways to si?ill broader horizons in Nature Study are 
many. Some see them one by one. 'Others spot them all at once, ~ ■ 

Sign-posts are always frustrating. ’ They indicate the ways, but - 
seldom make suggestions as to the best way wherever there is a choice. 
Sir David Brewster, a noted historian once wrote: 

” Of all .the studies, which relate to the material universe, 
there is none, perhaps,'which appeal so powerfully to our senses, 
or which comes into such close and immediate.contact with our wonts 
and-enjoyments, as that of Geology." This could be-the way. 

All about us forests have flourished and crashed, - not once, 
but many times, Strange animals in great abundance flourished, 
trembled and faced extermination. How wise is a fossil!. It has 
felt great rending in the, earth’s mighty crust and heard the noise. 

It has known floods of such proportions that tax our comprehension. 

It has rested on the rim of time far from our "immediate". Some 
would urge.therefore that you examine next Mr. Naturalist, the 
very foundations of Nature’s setting. Take along your camera, 
and your sketch book. ; . . 

■ A few of the .records you mak"c with'your camera will be super¬ 
fluous. Some may lead you on to other highways. For instance I 
know of a photograph of a horse-pond. If you ever see a horse- 
pond, stop for a good look. Hang on to your dog^for he may dash 
across It. The green scum to him looks like solid terrain whereas 
it is, of course,, only a thin green, mantle. Probably you yourself, 
will not be able- to resist punoturihg.tho greenness. Take from your 
pocket the four-ounce bottle (empty) that you brought. . Fill it 
with scum and when you go home prepare for action. Using the 
microscope you borrowed from the Nature Club look for tiny green 
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balls in a single drop from tho contents of the bottle. Perhaps 
nrao will to qSiosoent as thoy probably wero before you disturb¬ 
ed the groen mantle. Now, thoy are "tear-drop" shaped, not 
round. Each produces its own "outboard" on the spot, .and Sv,ts 
course fpr who -know s-where. Some many seems to be 
ed out than others. A single one of .these resembles a tortuously 
performing cloth bag when it contains the. family cat. Remember? 
last time you took Tabby to the "Vets"? Before you now isa 
naked protoplasm - the "stuff" of which life is made. It is so 
highly P organized that nothing in the non-kivmg world, not even 
Sputnik, can compare in complexity with it. 

Now this, of co urse, is only the beginning. There once was 
a millstone seventeen feet in circumference lying fiat on its 
side marking tho site of an old mill ruins,. In time, a young 
nut tree sprouted up through the hole at the centre of the stone. 
Eventualiy the tree lifted tho massive rock eight inches clear 
of the ground, - and bore nuts in profusion. This tale harks 
back to 1813. I road it as told by the naturalist, Charles 
Waterton in 1871. Let's go back five or six hundred million, 
years before that. Something moro remarkable, happondd then. 
Plants began to hoist water from the ground. Now they can hoist 
it for four hundred feet and sustain the water column for 
centuries. How did naked protoplasm attain such infinite, 
complexity as to facilitate this feat? Miracles. 

Having looked at "trees" shall we go back to the "wood.s"? 
Nature's panorama is never complete, until we wedge in ourselves. 
Then we begin to find out about human nature. Knowledge and 
wisdom in this realm is urgently required. You know what you 
are made of Mr. Naturalist. You're badly needed. 


The love of nature is a passion for those in whomit once _ 
lodges. It can never be quenched. It cannot change. It is 
a furious, burning physical greed, as well as at a state of 
mystical exultation. It will have it’s.own. 


Mary Webb. 

The House in Dormer Forest, 


Articles for the "Wood Duck" would be appreciated. Please 
submit anything by the 15th of the month for publication m 
the following issue. 
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FUTURE EVENTS . 


The Colour Photographic Association have.been fortunate’in 
obtaining the services of a very talented photographer and 
.speaker in the person of Mr. War r an S av ary of'New Jersey. Mr.. 
'Savary will'show 35 M.M. coloured slides of Nature Photos and 
will also show special equipment, used in the photography of 
birds. ' .. . 

Mr. Savary will speak too on the development and various ' 
methods used by him in his work of photography. 

This will certainl' be a very pleasant evening and will ho 
doubt be very enlightening' to beginners and more experienced 
.members and friends who enjoy the very- interesting hobby of 
Nature Photography. Those who attended the "bonders of Nature 
Show''-last year will. remember the beautiful colour slides shown 
and commented on very ably by our Mr. William Campbell. 

Remember to keep this date open- Dalewood Auditorium, February 
18th, at 8.15 P. M. 


Our "next regular meeting Tuesday, February 4th, will see 
Mrs. A. G. 0. Bahr, giving us a fine showing of colour slides, 
"Nature Photography- Mostly Flowers" will be a most welcome 
sight in these otherwise drab months of the year. . Pictures of 
this type always seem to bring Spring a little closer. 


FIELD EVENTS . * ' 

Sunday, February 9- Trip to the marsh to help repair 
the Wood Duck uesting boxes. Meet at Spencer Creek Bridge 
on 102 Highway to Dundas at 10.00 A. M.. Dress warmly. 

Leader: Mr. Lawrence Roy. 

Sunday, March 16, 1958. Spring? Hike through Hendrie 
Valley for early migrants. Wear Rubber., shqas. Meet at the 
Rendevous Restaurant at 9 A. M,. This will be a morning hike 
led by Mr. Eric Bastin. 

Those of our readers who have not been to Hendrie Park 
should make this trip. No need to walk a great deal but the 
walking 'is easy. A lovely spot, not only for birds but some of 
the early plants and flowers may be seen in this well sheltered 
spot.^ The Eepaticas are the most vivid shades to be seen in 
the vicinity. So come along and enjoy an early breath of Spring. 

He,is off to the hills of morning 
By the dim untrodden ways- 
In the cool, wot, windy marshes 
He startles the deer agraze. 


Anon. 



The Audubon Screen Tours are proving very popular. Mondyy, 
February 3, 1958, Mr. George M. Sutton, distinguished artist 
and ornithologist will present "Eskimo Year",. stories from the 
great Arctic world which very few of us are ever fortunate enough 
to see. The plac-e, Westdale Secondary School, time 8.15 P.M. 




BIRD BANDING 
By Paul - "Steele. I . 


Bird banding affords a positive method of identification which, 
in some branches of ornithological study is of utmost importance. 
Much of the information about birds today is a result of the work 
of hundreds of banders who in past years have placed aluminum 
band's on the legs of birds, each band having a different number 
and thus identifying the bird wherever it may be found - something 
like the license plate of a car. Records of wild birds banded in 
this country are kept by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service at 
Laurel, Maryland, where some 7 million records are extant. 

Historically it is said that Audubon, about 1803, used silver 
wire t o mark a brood of Phoebes*. He was rewarded the following 
season by two of his marked birds returning to nest in the 
vicinity. We find a few widely scattered accounts of such things 
For instance on faraway Easter Island for unknown generations up 
to about 1870 a bird cult flourished in which the Frigate bird ;■ 
and the Sooty Tern played prominent parts, particularly the latter 
In the "Mystery of Easter Island" by Routledgo it is said on 
page 265, "some of the manu tara (Sooty Tern) were kept in con¬ 
finement till they wore full grown, when a piece of red tape was 
tied around the log -.and they were told 'Kaho ki ta hive' meaning 
'Go to the world outside'". 

Systematica and scientific banding dates back to 1899 and to 
a Danish schoolmaster named Mortensen who commenced to band Star¬ 
lings, Teals, Storks and a few species of birds of prey. This 
attracted attention of European ornithologists and banding soon, 
came into prominence. It is quite world-wide at the present time 
In this country Dr. Paul Bartsch of Smithsonian Institution was. 
the first to use numbered metal bands (1902). Those were inscrib¬ 
ed "Return to Smithsonian." In 1909 the American Bird Banding 
Association was organized and developed the program until 1920 
when it was taken over by the U. 3, Biological Survey (now'the 
Fish and Wildlife Service) as an official research project. It 
was shortly after this (about 1922) that the writer banded his 
first bird, a House Finch, in Denver, Colorado, and at inter¬ 
mittent times since then has had the pleasure of banding birds in 
Michigan, Massachusetts and California. By far the most in 
number has been my part (with Kirsher and Mayhcw) in the recent 
project with Cliff Swallows around Sacramento. Others have 
helped from time to timo on this project also. Such banding 
of a colonial species has been on a "mass production" scale. 

Since its inception several years ago, 18,000 Cliff Swallows have 
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been banded here. : 

Much information has been accumulated by the "back yard" 
bander who often considers 20 or 30 birds banded a day as out¬ 
standing. The average bander soon learns that a bird in the 
hand is not quite the same as a bird in the bush. Some perch¬ 
ing birds whose identity in the field seems quite certain, may 
puzzle one when in the hand and a close study is made. This can 
be particularly true of some of the sparrows. Again, I shall 
never forget an experience years ago in southern California. 

The male Lawrence Goldfinch. Is attractive in the field. But when 
I first took one of these from a trap to band I was truly amazed 
and delighted with the beautiful contrast of colors this midget 
wears. 

. Handling small birds sometimes teaches lessons the "hard way”. 

The bite of a Shrike can really damage one's hand; and the pwwrr 
in the grip of a Grosbeak will not readily be forgotten. Even 
thePurple Einch can command attention and cause a sudden ex¬ 
clamation if he nips your finger unawares. For so small a bird 
as a Chickadee I have wondered just, how he carries such a re¬ 
spectable bite. 

Banding Jias taught us much about migration and rapidity of 
flight. For instance, on November 15, 1949 a weather observer 
at Penrhyn Islan d of the Northern. Cook Islands took a Pintail 
Duck that had been banded in northern California just three 
months earlier and had flown over 4,500 miles across the Pacific 
Ocean. A knowledge of the tremendous annual flight of the 
Arctic Tern was made possible by banding. The winter range of 
Chimney Swifts - a puzzle for many years - was solved by banding. 

We now know some definite figures are longevity. Many small 
birds live as long as ten or twelve years. Ducks can live. 15 
or 20 years and one Caspian Tern, lived a full 26 years. 

The homing instinct of Cliff Swallows was clearly portrayed 
here in Sacramento. Banded birds taken to the Farallon Islands 
and released returned at once to their nests, as did birds re¬ 
leased near Minden, Nov.. These latter birds had to ascend to 
at least 7,000 ft. altitude in flying over the Sierra and were 
taken at their nests hero near sea level■again in a few days. 

.All of which would be quite impossible to tell without some 
individual marking as furnished by banding. Again, banding is 
responsible for much o.f the life history we have of various species. 

As I recall, 35 years ago the main reason for our banding 
birds was to shed definite light on the problems of migration. 

Since then banding has been and still is used in research that 
was but little dreamed of in those days. 

( From the Sacramento Observer) 
Courtesy; The Western Tanager. 

*********** 

And soon again .the winter wood was silent as of old 
Alone with all the wheeling stars and the great white cold. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to January 15 , 1958 - 83 

Common Loon (l)Jan.10 Van Wagner's Beach G„ W. North 

Red-necked Grebe (l)Jan. 1 Strachan St. W. " " 

Horned Grebe (l)Jan„ 1 Oakville R, Curry, JMiles, G. North 

Mute Swan (l)Jan.ll 3rd Line, Bronte George & Laurel North 

American Widgeon (2)jan. 1 Carroll's Point Curry, Miles, North 

Redhead (20)Jan. 1 Oakville " " " 

Canvasback (10)Jan, 2 Strachan St. W. • . G,, W. North 

Lesser Scaup (l)Jan. 1 Valley Inn Curry, Miles, North 

Barrow's Goldeneye (l)Jan. 1 Oakville " " " 

Harlequin Duck (3)Jan. 1 Bronte, Oakville " " " 

King Eider . (l)Jan. 1 3rd Line., Bronte Dr. Don R. Gunn 

White-winged Scoter(2)Jan. 7 Van Wagners Beach G. W. North 

Ruddy Duck (l)Jan,15 Burlington D. Strickland, H. MacPherson m 

Hooded Merganser (l)Jan, 1 Valley Inn R. G. C. MacLaren & Club Hike 

Sharpeshinned Ha¥/k (l)Jan.l2 Bronte J Olmsted, H. MacPherson 

Cooper's Hawk (l)Jan. 1 Bronte R. Curry, J, Miles, G. North 

Rough-legged Hawk (l)Jan. 2 King's Forest H. MacPherson, J. Miles 

Bald Eagle (l)Jan.ll foot of Locke St. G. W. North 

Marsh Hawk (l)jan. 3 S of Highway #53 P. Hamel, R. Stamp 

Ruffed Grouse (l)Jan. 1 Cedar Springs R. G. C. MacLaren 

Gray Partridge (27)Jan. 5 Mohawk & Wentworth G. McBride, G. North 

American Coot (l)Jan. 1 Oakville E. Curry, J. Miles, G. North 

Killdeer (3)Jan, 1 Burlington Club Hike 

Pomarine Jaeger (imm.)Dec.28 Bronte F. Helleiner, North et al. 

Glaucous Gull (2)Jan. 1 High Level Club Hike 

Iceland Gull (l)Jan. 3 Oakville J. Dowall, G. Holland 

Mourning Dove (33)Jan.11 Aldershot G. & L. North 

Barn Owl (dead week) Jan.17 Gage Park Robert Curry 

Screech Owl (l)Jan. 1 39 Homewood Ave. R Curry, J.. Miles, G. North 

Great Horned Owl (l)Jan. 4 Sulphur Spriggs J. Gumming, J. Burns, G. & L. North 

Snowy Owl (l)Jan,12 Windermere Cut-Off E. W. Bastin 

Long-eared Owl (lO)Jan. 1 Bronte R. Curry, J., Miles, G. North 

Short-eared Owl (4)jan.ll Mohawk & Wentworth Ross Anderson, H. MacPherson, J. Miles 

Saw-whet Owl (l)Jan. 1 Bronte R. Curry, J. Miles, G„ North 

Belted Kingfisher ( 3 )Jan. 1 Spencer Ck,, Bay J, Dowall et al. 

Yell.-shaftedFlickei(l)Jan. 1 Bronte John Miles 

Pileated Woodpecker(l)Jan.l2 Sulphur Springs Danny Strickland 
Red-head.Woodpecker(l)Jan, 1 Van Wagner's Beach J. Dowell 

Red-br. Nuthatch (4)Jan. 1 Rosslyn Ave. S. etc.Dr. F. F. Henderson et al. 

Winter 'Wren (l)Jan, 5 Hopkins Creok G W. North 

Mockingbird (l)Dec.22 Stoney Creek Frank Bell 

Robin (l)jan. 4 Sulphur Springs Mrs. L. L. Merrick 

Myrtle Warbler (l)jan. 1 York Rd., Dundas Mabel Watson 

Eastern Meadowlark (5)Jan. 1 Bronte J. Milos et al. 

Common Grackle ( 3 )Jan. 5 Houghton & King Robert Curry 

Evening Grosbeak (l)jan. 1 Burlington R. Curry, J, Miles, G„ North 

Purple Finch ( 4 )Jan, 5 Sulphur Springs G. McBride, G, North 

Pine Grosbeak (4)Jan. 1 Sulphur Springs G. McBride & Club Hike 

Hoary Redpoll (l)jan. 4 Sulphur Springs G. W. North 

(2)Jah. 5 Rock Chapel ■ G. McBride, G. North 

Pine Siskin (l)Jan. 3 Westdale Park J. Miles 

Red .Crossbill (2)Dec.25 Glen Morris J. Miles 

White-w. Crossbill ( 5 )Jan. 4 Sulphur Springs R. G. C. MacLaren et al. 
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Rufous-sided Towhee(l)Jan. 1 Hidden Valley R Curry, J. Miles, G, North 

Field Sparrow (2)Jan. 5 Dundas Hydro Stn. G. McBride, G. W. North 

Swamp Sparrow (l)Jan. 5 " " " G. W, North. 

Also seen Jan. 1, 1958 were?. Mallard, Black Duck, Greater Scaup, Common 
Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, Great Black-hacked Gull, 
Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, 
Common Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet,i Northern Shrike, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, 
Common Redpoll,.American Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow and 
Song Sparrow. •: 


CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 1957 

H amilton, Ont . (a 7ir-mile radius centering on York and Dundurn Sts., and in¬ 
cluding Hamilton, Burlington, Lake Medad, Dundas, Greensville, Ancaster, Miner¬ 
al Springs, Southcote, Hannon and Stoney Cmek).—Dec. 29; 1 iOO a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
Overcast; temp. 26°-36°; wind SW, 10-17 m.p.h.; ground hare;;Dundas Marsh and 
Hamilton Harbour open. Sixty-seven observers in - 29 parties. Total party-hours, 
196 (187 on foot, 9 by car), total party-miles, 388 ( 24 O on foot, 148 by car). 
Red-necked Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 5> Great Blue Heron', 3; Mallard, 187; Black 
Duck, 1975 American Widgeon, 2; Redhead, 3 5 Canvashack, 12; Greater Scaup, 161; 
Lesser Scaup, If Common Goldeneye, 1795 Bufflehead, 21,. Oldsquaw, 493-5 White¬ 
winged Scoter, 35 Ruddy Duck, If Hooded Merganser, 1; Common Merganser, 2,000; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 74, Red-tailed Hawk, 38; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough¬ 
legged Hawk, 9 5 Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 27; Ruffed Grouse, 9$ Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 54; Gray Partridge, 4; Killdeer, 5, Glaucous Gull, 3; Iceland Gull 
(Kumlien's), 1; Great Black-hacked Gull, 82 5 Hehring Gull, 2,500; Ring-hilled 
Gull, 65; Mourning Dove, 3; Screech Owl, 4; Great Horned Owl, 11; Long-eared Owl, 
30; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 10; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 80; Downy Woodpecker, 
130; Blue Jay, I 67 ? Common Crew, 542, Black-capped Chickadee, 622; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 122; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 15, Brown Creeper, 31; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Catbird, 1; Robin, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 465 Cedar Waxwing, 12; Northern 
Shrike, 7; Starling, 7*500; Myrtle Warbler, 1; House Sparrow, i,550; Common 
Grackle, 6 ; Cardinal, 156 ; Evening Grosbeak, 2; Purple Finch, 34; Pine Grosbeak, 
17; Hoary Redpoll, 1; Common Redpoll, 137; Pine Siskin, 130, American Goldfinch, 
160; Slate-colored Junco, 287; Tree Sparrow, 400; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 14; Song Sparrow, 62; Snow 
Bunting, 3. Total, 75 species; about 18,452 individuals.—Stuart Alexander, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Bell, Miss Barbara Blackmore, Mr. and Mrs. R. D.. F. Bourne, Miss 
Stella Brown, James Burns, Donald Campbell, William I. Campbell, Kenneth J. Cox, 
John Cumming, Robert Curry, Edward Dinniwell, James A. N. Dowal1, Vincent Duff, 
Ian Halladay, Peter Hamel, Fred Helleiner, John Hencher, Robert Henry, George 
Holland, Mr. and Mrs. William Holley, Roger Jackson, John Kennett, Miss Margaret 
Lamb, Woodburn Lambe, Mrs. John Lamoureux, Miss Suzanne Lawrie, Thomson Lawrie, 
Miss A. E. LeWarne, Mr, .and Mrs. Robert H. Lloyd, Dr. R, G. C. MacLaren, Harold 
MacPherson, Mr. and Mrs. George McBride, C. Douglas McCallum, Dr. and Mrs. George 
0. McMillan, John B. Miles, Dr, and Mrs. John Miller, James Morrow, Mrs. Carl M. 
Morden, Dugald Moule, John A. Moule, Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. Nind, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. North, John Olmsted, David K. Powell, Robert K. Sargeant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Schneider, William Shaw, Miss Eunice Sraillie, Robert Stamp, Miss Laura 
Stewart, Danny Strickland, Miss Ann Watson, Miss Jane Watson, Miss Mabel Watson, 
J. Harvey Williams, Robert Zavitz (members and friends -of Hamilton Nature Club). 
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OFFICERS 0? THE HAMILTON NATURE- CLUB-, 
1957-1958 . 


TTnnnnrn-py .Prefli dent. Dr. George 0. McMillan, 53 0a k Knoll Dr., iestdal 
Past President Dr.John J. Miller, Box 160, Ancaster, Ont.. 

President Mr. Robert 0. Elstone, R. R. No. 1, Ancaster, 

-- MI 8-3175. 

1st. Vice President and Director of the Junior Club. 


Dr. Douglas Davies, 
2nd Vice President and 

Treasurer__Mr. Douglas Smith, 


Secretary 


Mr. John Gumming, 


181 Cline Ave. S., JA 9-5130 
16 Hollywood North, JA7-3063 
188 Kensington S., LI 9-7886 


Chairman of Committees 

Audubon Screen Tours, Mrs. ■<’. E. McCormack 
Conservation Mrv Lawrence Roy, 

Education 


Held Events 
Membership 


Publications 

Programme 


595 Main St. E., JA 9-8663 
181 Ewen Road, JA 8-3166 

72 Locust St., Burlington. 
NE-4-3761 

660 King’s Rd., Burlington. 

NE 4-6008 

73 Townsend Ave. E., 

Alder shot-Bur l'ingt on.- 

NE 4-3319 

Mr. Robert K. Sargeant,102 East 11th St. JA 8-3253 


Miss. Florence Peart, 
Mr. George V. McBride, 
Miss. Evelyn Morris, 


Mrs 


George North, 


249 Charlton W., JA 2-6002 


Records. 


249 Charlton W., JA 2-6002 
20 Searle St., JA 7 U -8107 
160 Delaware Ave. LI 4-0876 
7 Homewood Ave. JA 7-5341 
32 Rosslyn Ave. S. 

LI 4-7380 

Club Representativesto City of Hamilton Beautification Committee. . 

Mr. R. 0. El's tone, R. R. #1 Anc aster, MI8-3175 

Mr. Donald Clarke, 63 Kensington Ave. South 

LI.4-3136 


Birds 

Plants 

Trees 

Ferns 

Mammals 


Mr. George North, 

Mr. J.-H, Williams, 
Mr. H. E. Kettle, 
Mrs. R. H. Lloyd, 

Dr. Peter Henderson, 
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New Books for Club Members 
at the, Hamilton Public Library . 

by Annie J, Hunt. 

Many attractive, out-of-door books, for young readers, are to 
be found in -the Boys and Girls department of the library. Some 
of these, parents or relatives may decide to purchase as gifts 
for Junior nature club members. Here are just a,few suggestions* 

Fur, Fin and Heathers , written by Chet Schwarzkopf and 
illustrated by Dimitri N. Aloxandroff, is a popular collection of 
unusual stories of wild life in the California Redwoods. 

Su Zan N. Swain in Insects in their World , has written an 
excellent.,, introductory guide to help juniors oxploro the insect 
world. It includes colored illustrations and .short descriptions 
of many kinds of insects and informative chapters on making.a 
collection, 

*The famous, modern literary naturalist E. V/. Teale in Insect 
' friends tells the life stories of many of our common flies, moths, 
ants, crickets, butterflies and bees. Numbarous life-like photo¬ 
graphs taken, by this specialist add to the general usefulness 
and'attractiveness of this instructive volume.. 

An introduction to one subject of natural history for the very 
young reader is Turtles , by W. S. Bronson. This is a science 
picture book. 

A lively, simply written book is Animal Masquerade by Ivah Green, 
a teacher by profession. This is a tale of the wonderful natural 
disguises of animals with full-page photographs. 

■ Another- delightful firsthand text is The Story of Mosses, Ferns 
add Mushrooms by Dorothy Sterling with -true-to-life photographes 
by Myron- Ehrenberg. . 

My Hobby is collecting Sea Shells and Coral , by R. H. Dudley 
is a‘Comprehensive book filled with practical information for 
beginners in this fascinating field. 

, Me****' ***** 


PLAN TO ATTEND F.O.N. ANNUAL MEETING. 
_ TORONTO- FEB. 21, 22, 23. 


This year the annual meeting of F. 0. N. promises to be one 
of the.best yet. Plans include papers and panel discussions on 
geological background of plant and animal distribution in Ontario; 

Is wild life disappearing; 

The Birds of this winter,- what and why? 

Progress in Park Establishment; 
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Outstanding wild flow.r and other nature photography; an attract¬ 
ive new film on spruce bog; exhibits; 12, valuable door prizes; 
conducted tour to a new reservation near Toronto; informal.' get 
acquainted meetings, etc,. 

The dinner in the Groat Hall, Hart House, University of Toronto, 
will be addressed by Sir Seville Garner, United Kingdom.High 
Commissioner to Canada, 

Members from nature clubs all over Ontario will be attending. 

***** ***** .. 


HO TBS ON DISNEY MOVIES . 


by Frank,1. Beebe. 


By way of information, some of the amazing action sequences 
in the recently released Walt Disney true-lifo adventure ” Parry 
the Pine Squirrel” deserve a note of explanation. 

The predatory birds shown in this film, the goshawks, the' 
snowy owl and the eagle wore trained and flown by a falconer from 
Boise, Idaho. So too wore the prairie falcons in the falcon- 
sequence in Disney’s ’’Vanishing Prairie”. Close-up action se¬ 
quences-of the kind* shown in these films do not ’happen’. The 
things shown do happen of course, but not fortuitously and complete¬ 
ly naturally in-front of waiting cameramen. /ELI such .sequences 
must-be ”set up” beforehand, and the animal actors must be 
sufficiently conditioned, "trained” if you like, to the presence 
of 'menu and camera that they go right ahead and behave as they would 
do naturally, in total disregard of the men that virtually surround 
them. 

Cutting and splicing can give very different apparent results 
than .what actually happens, too. Thus the flying squirrel, hit 
hard in midair by a stooping goshawk appears to escape, when in 
actuality it is extremely doubtful if the squirrel shown escaping 
is the same one as was hit' by the goshawk; the film was cut at 
the point just after the strike and another sequence of another 
squirrel spliced on. This is not to detract from the excellence 
of the film, but merely to point out that there is much more to 
wildlife photography than appears in the film, or that can be taken 
by passively sitting in a blind waiting for something to happen. 
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JUNIOR CLUB HEWS. 


President ! ^ 
Vic-Pre si-dent 
Secretary 
Study Area 

Director ■ _ 

Records Sec, 
Repre sent ative 
for those under 
14 years. ___ 


•RQbert Curry, LI 5-5557 
John Olmsted, ST A 7-7462 
Norma Allswell, MA 8-6406 


Brian' Poole NE 4-4175 

John Milos JA 2-6160 


Margaret Graham 


MA 8-6026 


ALL GIRLS AND BQgS 10-17 ffSARS OLD WELCOME. 

Our membership has grown. to. over 50 paid-up members and we 
ofton have 3 -6 visitors to meetings. Ue hope members will bring' 
their friends to see what fun we have. Later, if they enjoy 
themselves, they can become members and thus receive announcements 
of meetings and hikes in the 1! Wood Duck 1 ' each month. 


ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY PRESENTED. 


Each year the Junior Club members become more‘active in 
observing birds. In 1956 Pete Hamel won the cup with a fine 
total of 235 species of birds seen in Southern Ontario. This 
year a number of members saw more than 240 species of birds. 

This wonderful achievement of bird recognition by club members 
is due in large part tp the enthusiastic help of Mr, George North, 
who willingly takes out keen boys and girls on his numerous 
excursions. Mr. John Miles was this year's winner of the 

contest with an astonishing new record of 263 bird species observed 
from January 1st., to December 31st,, 1957, and he was presented 
with the Ross Thompson Trophy for a year, a shield with his 
name being added to the base of the trophy. Close on his heels 
was Harold McPherson with a fine record of 260 bird species. 

A separate prize for those 14 years old and under will be awarded 
at the next Junior Club meeting to John Olmsted, who compiled an 
excellent record of 252 species of birds. 

Peter Hamel was the only member to turn in a Nature Diary 
(Field Note Book). His excellent recollections for 1957, present¬ 
ed at the last .Senior Club meeting, were only possible because 
of his care in recording his nature observations. I hope other 
Junior Club members will follow his excellent example. 


SENIOR CLUB ENTERTAINED. 


The Junior Club members again gave an interesting and en¬ 
thusiastic program for the January meeting of the Hamilton Nature 
Club in the Main Library. Robert Curry spoke of his experiences 
at the F. 0. N, Camp last summer which he attended on a Hamilton 
Nature Club Scholarship. Norma Allswell expressed beautifully 
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her impressions of the n0.tu.ral history of the prairios in a short 
travelogue. Charles Hogg showed and spoke about his collection 
of rocks, minerals and fossils, the last including trilobites and 
a lamp-shell. Peter Hamel recollected in his humorous_style 
some of his more colourful hikes to points along lake Erie, to 
White’s Bush and Algonquin Park as well-as around Hamilton.. 

Robert Curry gave a brief rosum©■of the Junior Clubs aotivibios 
during the fall after which the presentation of the Ross Thompson 
Trophy was made by Dr. Douglas Davies, 

Many fine displays wore exhibited for the perusal of members. 
These included nature scrapbooks, animal postage stamps, pressed 
plants, pinned insects, shell collections, fine books on natural 
history and most surprisingly two live meadow.voles. Probably 
the most notable display was the seven oil paintings of birds and 
a horse by Ralph Idema, and the water-colors and oil painting by 
his sister Marina! 

: ---’ ..- *-****T**** 


HIKE TO KING-’5 FOREST PARK , 
by Jim Morrow.- 


On Sunday December 22, at 10 A. M. John Milos led a hike 
through King’s Forest Park. The birds were quite numerous and 
as we proceeded to Ward's Hill wo saw Sparrow Hawks, Ring-necked 
Pheasants, Black-capped Chicadeos, Slate-coloured Juncos, Blue 
Jays and a Rad-tailed Hawk. Up at the the Archery Range we came 
upon ten Long-eared Owls in the pines as well as a Red-brea.sted 
Nuthatch and Northern Shrike, After we passed Mount Albion we 
noted Fox Sparrows and a Loggerhead Shrike. We noticed a strange 
thing for the middle of winter, a frog swimming -around in the water 
at the dump. Here we also saw Herring Gulls, Common Crows and 
Rough-legged Hawks. This ended a fine day of hiking, which was 
rewarding. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS. 

MEETINGS - Y.M.C,A. (James & Jackson Streets) 

Saturday - February 1, 195^-7.30 PM., Y. M. C. A. Room 8. 

Qno of our informal mootings. What will happen 
is anybody's guess I .Come anyway and bring some of your 
interesting nature 'finds'- or a small collection. 

Saturday- February 15, 1958- 7.30 P M., Y.M.C.A. Room 8. 

Mr. Leslie Prince, AssistantProfessor of Physical 
Education at McMaster University and formerly Mammalogist 
at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, has kindly offered to 
bring some mammal skins and to talk of Mammals of the 
Hamilton Region. 
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FTKTC . SUNDAE FEBRUARY 23. 1958- 9 A. M. SHARP. 

Mr.- Georfte North (JA-2-6Q82) will load a hike for 
possible early migrants and in any case for.water-birds 
on the Bay. 'Meet under McKittrick Bridge just West of 
King and Dundurn Street corner. Bring a car if you can 
and dross warmly. 


******** 


HIKE ON JANUARY 1st, 1958 . 


Although the day was quite cold, nine members of the club 
turned out, and wo made the following observations from the 
High Level Bridge to Indian Point near Burlington. 

Lesser Scaup, Mallards., Hooded Merganser, Ring-billed Gulls, 

Black backed Gull,American Mergansers, Black ducks, and Glaucous 
Gull. 

Prom Indian -Point we drove up to Ancestor, and went down the 
Sulphur... Springs road where we saw Ghicadoes, Whits Breasted Nuthatch, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Slate colored Junco,. and four Pine Grosbeaks. 

The last territory we checked was the Cedar Springs area, 
but we did not males any definite observations in that particular 
area. 



